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The Maddermarket Theatre, 
Norwich 


\n Elizabethan Playhouse under the direction of 


Nugent Monck 


THE NORWICH PLAYERS 
hope ‘to give during their season 1925—1926 


Oct. 26-31 - n ‘* Hedda Gabler ” 


Nov. 30 to 
Dec. 5 Luripide ** The lrojan Women ° 


Jan. 4-9 tRespec ‘* Julius Caesar ”’ 
Feb. 8-13 Dryden ‘* Marriage a la Mode ”’ 


Mar. 15-20 Bernard Shaw ‘* Androcles and the 
Lion ”’ 


April 19-24 —Chekhow ‘“* The Cherry Orchard ”’ 
May 31 to 


oa —— ” 
June 5 Shakespeare 


* King Lear 


A Matinée will be given on the Saturday of each 
week. Tickets, which can be booked at the theatre 
one week before each production, are 5s., 3s. 6d., 
2s. 4d. and 1s. 6d., including tax. The Hon. 
Secretary will be glad to furnish any information 
on receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope. 


Telephone 1360 Norwich 


8 NEW BOOKS 


HISTORICAL YEARS. Charles A. Mag 
A_ carefully compiled authentic work. Cloth and gg 
12s. 6d. net. ; 


THE SENGTA AND THE SERN. Ezbaraj 
A book dealing with the continuance of Life. 
reader is invited to test the truth of the Statements m 
in this book by means of the apparatus described therej 
Splendid illustrations. Cloth, gold, coloured wrapp 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. MACDONALD’S HOBBY. M. E. Bude 
A book that will interest young and old alike. Clef 
gold, pictorial wrapper. 2s. 6d. net. q 

THE LUCKY BONNET AND OTHER TALES 

Bluebe 
A Capital selection—well-told. Cloth, gold, picto 
wrapper. 2s. 6d. net 

THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD ~~ T 

R. } 


LOST PRINCESS H. 
A — = Children will revel in. Cloth and Go 
os. - net. 
THE CROSSWORDS CRAZE (Song). 
(Music) S. Rigby Arons. 
(Words) Amélia Fernandez, 


Attractively produced. 2s. net. 


BEAUTY IN QUIET PLACES. J. H. V. Titth 


A refreshing and attractive collection. Brochure. 1s, 
net. 


IRISH PATRIOTIC POEMS. 
A Capital selection. Brochure. Is. net. 
AUTHORS should submit MSS. for immediate reading to 


Stockwell. Prompt decisions, all class of Literature consi 
including Plays. Established 1898. 


MR. ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL 


Anna Pure 











29 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 

















LECTURES 


4 NON-POLITICAL) 


on 


THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 


RUSSIAN FOLKLORE, FAIRY- 
TALES AND LEGENDS 


RUSSIAN DRAMATISTS 


THE PEOPLES OF RUSSIA 
(a Lantern Lecture) 


FIVE GREAT RUSSIAN 
WRITERS 


Miss Elizabeth Hill, B.A., 
2 Vincent Sq., Westminster, $.W.1 


Victoria 9922 

















PRODUCER 


OF WELL-KNOWN _ REPERTOR 
COMPANY, DESIROUS OF MAKI 
A CHANGE, OFFERS HIS PRO 
SIONAL SERVICES AS RESIDE 
PRODUCER 
Expert in 
STAGE DESIGN 


DECORATION 
LIGHTING, &c. 


For particulars write to 


B.D.L. 8 ADELPHI TERR., W.E 
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SOME AUTUMN PLAYS 


By J. T. Grein 


N autumnal harvest unusually 
bountiful makes the selection some- 
what difficult. But without hesita- 
tion | would divide the palm 
Mr. Ackerley’s ‘Prisoners of 
War ’’ and Mr. Shairp’s ‘* The Offence.”’ 
The former short-lived, the 
latter, three times removed, has achieved a 
run beyond expectation. Both are plays of 
inwardness, both are dramas of pain and 
The char- 


between 


was all too 


pity and profound observation. 
acters in ‘‘Prisoners of War’’ were living 
beings, strong of individuality—one remem- 
bers every one of them and long after the 
curtain’s fall, this tragedy of solitude and 
mental deterioration dwells in the mind in 
awful memories of ‘‘ war is war’’ and 
what it meant to the individual. It depressed 
me beyond words—I still think with a 
shudder of the demented Captain and his 
flower-pot—but I would see this play again 
and again for its veracity, for its humanity 
and its wonderful vitalization by every actor 
concerned—Mr-: George Hayes first and fore- 
most. In my humble opinion it is with 
Hubert Griffith’s ‘‘ Tunnel Trench,’’ the 
best war-play produced in England—a 
human document if ever there was one. 

This description also applies to ‘‘The 
Offence,’’ which, at the end of the first act, 
has a wordless moment of terrible poig- 
nancy. The father raises his riding-crop to 
chastise his little son for the breaking of a 
precious vase—that moment creates an im- 
Pression of a life-time. 

It will stand like a wraith behind the 
adolescent, behind the man. It is a wise 
father who knows his own child—for a 
spasm of anger may create an endless gulf 
between creator and offspring. Mr. Shairp’s 


great gift is his directness, his soberness of 
method. He shuns all the the 
theatre. He opens, as it were, the brain- 
box of lets the 
words reveal the innermost working of the 
mind. Mr. Harcourt Williams was magni- 
ficent in the part of the son and Mr. Felix 
Aylmer too, as the father. They brought out 
the conflict in perfect minuteness of detail. 

In lighter vein we had another Piran- 
dello ‘‘ And that’s the truth ’’; 
as an experiment, well acted, as well as 
English actors can handle a dialogue of 
battledore and shuttlecock, but not increas- 
ing our admiration for the Pirandello 
method. For method it is, this solitary 
common sense preponderance of the reasoner 
(an old friend a la Dumas fils), and this 
group-chorus of many people a la Moliére 
commenting upon the puzzling behaviour of 
figures whose mentality leaves us befogged. 
It is very clever, it is in parts amusing; but 
the upshot of it all is—Cui bono? What is 
the author driving at? 

A posthumous play by Eric Hudson which 
makes a merry evening at the Savoy is ‘‘The 
Unfair Sex ’’ as clean and cute a farce as 
ever gushed from an English pen. The 
story is frankly absurd, but so vividly and 
rapidly told, so studded with witty lines and 
eccentric situations, that there is no time to 
think ; one laugh simply begets another, and 
if at the end we were cross-examined on the 
reason of our mirth, we would feel inclined 
to answer: ‘‘ Don’t ask me, you had better 
go and see it for yourself.’’ 

I would not end these rapid impressions, 
controlled by space, without chronicling 
last but not least, the ‘‘ event’’ of the 
season—the triumphant production — of 

(Concluded at foot of page 58.) 


tricks of 


his characters for us and 


interesting 
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By Frank 


OU are to picture a house perched 
very high above London, and 
myself strolling about in a very 
unesthetic sitting-room upon the 

first floor of that house. From the windows 


of this room, upon a clear day, I can 
observe the familiar landmarks at the other 
side of the world—St. Paul’s, Big Ben, 


Westminster Cathedral, and, much farther, 
a glinting, tubular mass which I know to 
be the Albertian Crystal Palace. Nearer 
at hand are buildings which are not to be 
identified. They are most curious build- 
ings, of grotesque form. One of them is 
flat-topped, and there are trees about it 
which, when they are paled by the last fury 
of the sun, remind us for an instant of the 
of Rome from the Pincian Gardens. 
Down to the left are ugly brown houses, at 
open window among which a 
woman powders her nose for an incalcul- 
able time every evening. We speculate as 
to whether she is going to meet her young 
man, or whether she will at last join a party 
which is dining al fresco at the open window 
upon the floor below. It will never be 
known what this young woman does, 
although three young women much resemb- 
ling her afterwards play a simple and bor- 
ing game of ball in a_ back’ garden. 
Immediately separating the garden of our 
house from the rest of the world is a deep, 
wide cutting which we should like to think 
represents a river, or at least a canal; but 
unfortunately the goods trains destroy by 
their shunting every such illusion. And so, 
continuing to stroll about the room (I am 
waiting for dinner) and looking out of the 
window, I see a sight which would gladden 


view 


one young 


the hearts of all members of the British 
Drama League and its affiliated societies. 
I see, in fact, the young dramatic idea 


shooting vigorously under my very eyes. 
Beyond the railway cutting are several 
blocks of flats, tenancy of which is only to 
be obtained by those who have children. 
They inexpensive flats. And _ beside 
them is an almost triancular piece of grass\ 
ground—perhaps a third of an acre, and 
probably less—which is 
and for the 


are 


used for the drying 
of clothes shooting of young 
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THE YOUNG IDEA 


Swinnerton 


It is strange enough to look out of 
the window of one’s flat and to see a Red 
Indian war-dancing in a play- 
ground. Stranger still to see, as I saw, a 
vroup of children, the eldest no more than 
ten, occupied earnestly in disciplined play 
and entertainment. First the audience— 
eight children of under eight years sitting 
in a solemn row. Behind them, nearer to 
myself, the rehearsal. One little girl 
costumed after the fashion of a_ bride, 
another rather superb in orange. The third 
the most important of all. The third the 
Granville-Barker of a future age—nay, the 
Fokine. She is smaller than the actresses, 
and very plainly dressed. She claps her 
hands imperiously. She instructs. She 
takes a few steps, indicating the necessary 
actions. The dancers sway. They step 
forward, bowing, dance back, — slowly, 
rhythmically. Forward again, back, for- 
ward, take hands, leap a little in the air, 
and in leaping change places. 


ideas. 


grassy 


Then again 


as they danced before. Everything — in 
silence. They are too far away for me to 


distinguish voices. Gravely they perform 
their evolutions. The producer watches 
keenly. Every now and then her arm 
dictatorially shoots out. The dancers stop. 
She pushes them. The_ rehearsal is 
resumed. All this time the audience, its 
back to the rehearsal, chatters at ease, not 
looking, but sitting plumply expectant. 


At last the rehearsal is, finished. The 
producer and another little girl, slightly 
taller than herself, but no more _ than 


eleven, seize a large dark-coloured sheet. 
An adult appears from somewhere, and sits 
upon the ground with the others. The 
immature audience—all little girls, except 
the Red Indian—straightens itself, stares 
gravely. The sheet is held aloft by the 
producer and her friend, so as to obscure 





the dancers from the audience. Suddenly 
the curtain is whisked away. The pro- 
ducer stands at one side, watching 
critically. The dancers sway. They step 
forward, bowing, dance back, — slowly, 


rhythmically. Forward again, back, for- 
ward, take hands, leap a little in the air, 
and in leaping change places. Then again 
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as they danced before. Everything — in 
silence. Everything deadly serious. The 
dance is performed four times. The cur- 
tain once more conceals the dancers. The 


the tiny pattering hands is 
tumultuous. All silent, but the movements 
clearly to be seen. It is so prolonged that 
an encore is granted. The dancers sway. 
They step forward, bowing, dance _ back, 
slowly, rhythmically. 

Suddenly, perched upon a small balcony 
high above the playground, a woman 
mother of some one or other of the children 
—is seen by me to be watching the dance. 
Her arm is peremptorily raised—a gesture 
which resembles that of the producer. It 
is clear that she is calling. Apparently no 
taken of her eall. Slowly, 
esthetically, the curtain is for the last time 


applause of 


notice is 


THE IBSEN 


YBIL ARUNDALE’S production of 


‘The Wild Duck ’’ was performed 
fifty-three times at the St. James’s 
Theatre, the longest West End 
run that Ibsen had ever _ had. 
Perhaps this is significant, but it is 


certainly surprising, for it is very rarely 
that anybody can be persuaded to pay much 
attention to this ‘‘ suburban egoist and 
bungler,’’? as poor old Clement Scott once 
called him. Hitherto, the Amateur 
Dramatic Societies have been as 
much scared of him as the ordinary play- 


even 
seem to 
goer. At each meeting last year of the par- 
ticular Society to which I myself belonged, 
| worried everybody by persistently sug- 
gesting that ‘‘ Our Next Production Be a 
Play by Henrik Ibsen.’ By the end of the 
year we had performed two comedies by 
Bernard Shaw and ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice.”’ 

For, like most muddle-headed ideas, the 
legend that Ibsen is dull dies hard, Even 
when, last February, J. T. Grein’s Indepen- 
dent Players did one of his least ‘‘ difficult 
plays, ‘‘ The Lady from the Sea,’’ the 
Press as a whole received the production 
gloomily, and the Morning Post headed 
its review ‘‘ The Passing of Ibsen’? !! 

He has been a We 


‘** passing ’’ for years. 


in this country distrust him for his ideas 
just as the French dislike him for his aus- 
terity. If 


there must be new ideas in a 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


held aloft. 
can imagine ‘‘ Author . Author. 
The producer gathers up a single, plump 
member of the audience, and runs with her 
to the big block of flats. The others follow. 
In two minutes the playground is empty. 
The theatre is closed. With the flight of 
the choreographer the entertainment has 
come to an end. Bedtime supervenes. It 
is like a dream, but when babies, for babies, 
give such performances, who shall say that 
the British Drama League and its afliliated 
societies are not justified in their works? 
Here are the very subjects for affiliation, to 
whom ballet and the drama natural 
substitute for those older games with which 
children were wont to amuse themselves. 
Is it not significant that these babies were 
not playing Mothers and Fathers? 


LEGEND 


play, most English people prefer that they 
shall come from Shaw, in the form of a 
So John Tanner has 
welcome here’ than 


One 


”” 


The audience applauds. 


are a 


preposterous joke. 
always more 
Hjalmar Ekdal. 


Ibsen, of 


been 
course, demands an attentive- 
ness and sympathy from his hearers such 
as most playgoers are not accustomed to 
bring to the theatre. 
odd that those people who have never made 
any attempt to find out what he is “ at,’’ 
should have the hardihood to call his plays 
dull. Under like conditions Shakespeare 
himself might be, and indeed is, similarly 
dismissed. 

For just as Shakespeare has been made 
interesting and vital to quite ordinary play- 
goers simply by being well acted and pro- 
duced, so too can Ibsen be made popular, 
in the best sense of the word, among thou- 
sands to whom he is still only a name. 

Here, surely, is a great chance for ama- 
teur dramatic 
really worth while—to prove that Ibsen was 
a great dramatist. At present this is a 
platitude which hardly anybody believes. 

‘*A Doll’s House,’’ ‘‘Pillars of Society,”’ 
and ‘‘ An Enemy of the People ’ 
some of the plays quite possible for an ama- 
teur society to produce, And, of 
they are in the library at No. 8 Adeplhi 
Terrace. 


But even so it seems 


societies to do something 


are only 


course, 


G. GORDON YOUNG. 
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THE AUTUMN SEASON IN BERLIN) 


T can safely be: assumed that the 
Autumn Berlin theatrical season will 
turn out to be by far the best we have 
seen since the war. 

First of all, this should be due to the fact 
that Max Reinhardt, after several years dur- 
ing which he has concentrated all his ener- 
gies on Vienna, the Salzburg festivities, and 
his American tours, is once more returning 
to the city which saw the rise of his career. 
He is yoing to be here the better part of 
the winter, and he will personally produce 
plays in his’ old ‘* Deutsches 
Theater,’’ in the ‘*‘ Kammerspiele ’’ (the 
house seating 4oo only and generally used 
for plays of a more intimate character) and 
in his new Komddie,’’ his latest acquisi- 
tion in the fashionable part of the 
West End, also a relatively small house, 
containing only stalls and boxes, most ex- 


several 


most 


quisitely and most luxuriously furnished and 
especially used for modern society comedics 
which, somehow or other, fit into the luxuri- 
ous style of the whole thing. This is, by 
the way, one of the few German theatres in 
which evening dress is more or less gener- 
ally worn by the audience. The programme 
announced by Reinhardt, comprises almost 
everything from ancient drama up to the 
very latest literature. 

Apart from Reinhardt there will be another 
theatrical who not here last 
season and who in the forthcoming one will 
Unlike Reinhardt he 
is a newcomer, his name Hellmer, and one 
who has earned a high reputation as man- 
Frankfort During the 
forthcoming season he will be master of as 


leader was 


play a very big part. 


ager in theatres. 


many as four of the German literary stages. 
He too is promising great things, and any- 
how there will be a lot to be looked forward 
to 
Another German 


prominent personality 


who has been absent for some time 
and who is now again entering the 
strong competition of the Berlin stages, 
is Victor Barnowsky, who is running 
this season the three stages which 
so far belonged to the well-known manage- 
ment of Messrs. Meinhardt and Bernauer. 
Both these gentlemen, who for many 


years have played a highly important part 
have tem- 
they have, 


in ithe German dramatic world, 
porarily retired from activity ; 


54 


by the way, 
fame, especially in 
‘** Kreisler Buhne,’ 
nical light effects which at one time were 
quite a novelty and more or less of a craz 
with the theatre-going public. Another 
Berlin stage-manager, who controls as man) 
as three theatres, is Martin Jickel, who is 
cultivating musical comedy—strictly comedy 
—and drama. But the man who can boast 
of controlling the biggest of Berlin theatres 
is Heinz Saltenburg, who owns as many as 
five, the majority of which cultivate the 
lighter class of modern comedy. 

Of the above-mentioned theatrical mag- 
nates, Reinhardt, Barnowsky, and Hellmer 
will, at least in part their theatres, 
specialize (or rather try to specialize) in the 
repertory style. It is to be hoped that 
spite of all economic difficulties they wil 
manage to hold to those ambitious aims. 


acquired much _ international 
America, by 


of 


n 





Naturally, all of them are not in_ the 
happy position of Leopold Jessner, the well- 
known leader of tthe Berlin ‘‘ Staats- 
theater,’’ which is enjoying quite a gener 
ous annual government subsidy, being thus 
relieved from the necessity of saving a tout 
prix. 

Apart from the theatres controlled by the 
above-mentioned personalities there art 
several others which, however, do not count 
for the serious drama. 


’ 


As to the authors specially popular at 
present, Pirandello must be mentioned first. 
There seems to be something like a Piran- 
dello craze in this country (and_probabl 
also abroad). Many of his old plays ar 
being dug out or revived, though, as 4 
matter of fact, not all of them are a success. 

As regards English plays, quite a number 
of tthem will be seen on Berlin and _ other 
German stages in the course of this season. 
G. B. Shaw, who has always been the hot 
favourite with German stages, can be cor 
sidered the most widely-played author, 
apart, perhaps, from Gerhardt Hauptmann. 
Galsworthy and Maugham are other Britis! 
authors whose plays will once more sé 
Rerlin footlights. Among American drama 
tists, Eugene O'Neill should the on 
most likely to win laurels on the German 
stage this season, 


be 


HEINRICH FRAENKEL. 
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SCENE MODEL BY AUBREY HAMMOND 
FOR ‘‘ THE MAN WITH A LOAD OF 
MISCHIEF ’’ BY ASHLEY DUKES. 
THE ORIGINAL MODEL HAS BEEN 
ON VIEW AT THE PARIS EXuHIBI- 
TION OF DECORATIVE ARTS. 








THE THEATRE OF THE PAST 


A Causerie Conducted by Allardyce Nicoll 


N view of the fact that I have grate- 
fully to acknowledge a further note 
from Mr. W. J. Lawrence, this time 
on a textual problem in Measure for 

Measure, and also a copy of Frederick C. 
Wellstood’s Catalogue of the Books, Manu- 
scripts, Works of Art, Antiquities and 
Relics Exhibited in Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place (1925), it may be fitting to confine my 
remarks this month to Shakespeare. 

Mr. Lawrence’s note concerns the peculiar 
lines in II, iv, of Measure for Measure : 

Thus wisdome wishes to appeare most 
bright, 

When it doth taxe it selfe. 
blacke Masques 

Proclaime an en-shield beauty ten times 
louder 

Then beauty could displaied. 

In his recent Cambridge edition of this play 
Professor J. Dover Wilson, seeking for 
topical references in the verses, suggests 
that the lines were added when the drama 
was acted before James | on December 26, 
1604, and that they alluded to The 
Masque of Blackness’ which was_ per- 
formed on January 5, 1604-5, but which 
must have been in preparation during the 
preceding Christmas week. Enshield ”’ 
is taken by this editor to be ‘‘ enshelled,”’ 
and consequently to point to the appear- 
ance of the Queen and her ladies in a vast 
scallop-shell. As Mr. Lawrence points out, 
this theory, for several reasons, has very 
little probability. In the first place, the 
ladies in the masque did not wear vizards. 
‘* Their apparell was rich,’’ wrote Carleton 
to Winwood regarding the production, ‘‘ but 
light and curtizan-like for such great ones. 
Instead of vizards, their faces, and arms up 
to the elbows, were painted black, which 
was disguise sufficient, for they were hard 
to be known; but it became them nothing so 
well as their red and white, and you cannot 
imagine a more ugly sight, then a troop of 
lean-cheek’d Moors.’ It is a well-known 
fact that masks, made of black material, 
were regularly worn at masquerades and 
elsewhere : 

These happy maskes that kisse faire 
Ladies’ browes, 

Being blacke, puts us in mind they hide 
the faire, 


As these 


56 


is a quotation apposite. Most probably the 
reference is to this common fashion. Most 
probably, too, the ‘‘ enshield ’’ is simply a 
truncated past participle, standing for ‘‘ en- 
shielded,’’ for masks were ‘‘ sun-expelling,"’ 
as Shakespeare himself said, and protected 
beauty. * * * 

The Catalogue of documents and relics 
preserved at the Birthplace of the poet 
at Stratford-upon-Avon makes interesting 
reading. It is a volume which should be in 
the libraries of all Shakespeare lovers; its 
list of books, records and prints, its repro- 
ductions and its explanatory notes form an 
excellent commentary on the plays and on 
Shakespeare’s England. The great treasure 
of the collection is, of course, the letter sent 
by Quyney: ‘‘ To my loveinge good ffrend 
and contreymann Mr. Wm. Shackespere,’’ 
but the other documents, the books and the 
prints are of extraordinarily great value. 
This Catalogue reminds us forcibly of a 
fact which we need never lose sight of—- 
the peculiar position Shakespeare holds in 
our national _ life. Stratford-upon-Avon 
may be proud to have produced such a 
citizen ; but Shakespeare was not a creation 
of one town, he was the creation of Tudor 
England. If he was born and educated in 
Warwickshire, his genius was matured and 
brought to fruition in the metropolis of his 
country. Glancing over the list of Trustees 
and Guardians of this Birthplace—which 
may be regarded almost in the light of a 
national memorial—one feels regret that 
that list is not more representative of the 
academic, theatrical and literary life of the 
nation. It is just that Stratford itself 
should claim full representation on_ this 
body, but at present the Aldermen and 
Justices of the Peace of the Borough far 
outnumber the small group of life trustees 
who are the only representatives of the 
country as a whole. The question has 
already been raised, and it is to be hoped 
that this concrete testimony to one of the 
greatest poets of all time may be associated 
with and administered by those scholars and 
actors and authors who have devoted them- 
selves to the study and interpretation of 
Shakespeare or who have in their writ- 
ings proved themselves to be his lineal 
successors. 
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Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 
accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in signed articles printed in this Journal, 


UGUST and September — are 
usually regarded as two of the 
less busy months in the office of 
the Drama League. Notwith- 

standing, however, a certain cessation in 
some branches of our business, these 
months have been more than ever pro- 
ductive of accessions to our membership 
list. In August thirty-two new members 
joined as against fourteen in the same 
month last year, and in September we have 
welcomed fifty-one new members as against 
thirty-six in 1924. We note these figures 
not from undue satisfaction but rather as 
an instance of a process which we desire to 
see continued during the whole twelve 
months. We shall have more to say as to 
this question of increased membership in an 
early number of the magazine. 


77) 


The arrangements for the London Play 
Lompetition for 1925-26 are in hand and 


LEAGUE NOTES 





full particulars will be circulated shortly. 
As a result of the increase in the number 
of clubs which competed last year, it has 
been decided to hold two competitions— 
elementary and advanced. The existing 
trophy will be offered to the winner of the 
elementary section, and Mr. Harold Ridge 
is very kindly giving a new trophy for the 
winner of the Advanced Competition. 
Another innovation will be that the scenes 
to be selected by the competing clubs are 
no longer limited to costume plays but can 
be either costume or modern. We think 
that a large number of clubs who have here- 
tofore been debarred from entering on 
account of the necessity of providing cos- 
tumes will now be able to enter, and we hope 
that every Dramatic Society in London will 
take part. 
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With this number of Drama is being cir- 
culated the full programme of the Autumn 
Conference at Birmingham, at which we 
shall hope to see as many members of the 
League and delegates of affiliated societies 
as can attend. The Agenda for the Delegate 
Meeting on Saturday, October 31, is as 
follows :— 

1. Resolution to be moved by the 
Plays and Pagents Committee : 
‘“* That the Birmingham Plays and Pageants 

Committee deplores that there should be unsym- 

pathetic or unqualified adjudicators for the 

Dramatic Sections of Musical Festivals. The 

Committee desires the Council of the British 

Drama League to consider it thoroughly.”’ 


Miss 


Birmingham 


2. Resolution to be Emma _ Gold- 
man : 

“* That this meeting deplores the inadequacy of 

production and acting evinced in performances of 


foreign plays in England.’’ 


moved by 


3. Resolution to be moved by Mrs. Masefield : 
“That it would add greatly to the usefulness 
ind interest of future Conferences if a Reading 
and Recitation Competition could be arranged 
among the delegates either of set or unseen 
passages, in prose or verse—and preferably 
dramz.tic.”’ 
4. Resolution to be moved by Mr. Miles Malleson: 
** That the Incorporated Society of Authors be 
again approached in regard to the advantages of 
the Royalty over the Fee system of payment to 
Authors on amateur productions.” 
5. Invitation for a representative group of English 
Community Players to take part in the New 
York Little Theatre Tournament, 1926. 


6. Other business. 














THE PUBLIC 


HEALTH ACT 





AND 


THE MUNICIPAL THEATRE 
A Letter to the Editor 


Sir,—Have you and your Council, may | 
ask, had an eye upon Part VI of the Public 
Health Bill, passed through Parliament this 
last session ? 

When it reached Standing Committee C 
of the House of Commons on June 16, the 
gist of Part VI (clause 55), was as follows 


(from regard for your space I must ab- 
breviate both the clause itself and my ex- 


tracts from the debates it aroused, though 
I will try not to falsify them in doing so; 
but the whole matter can be found, of course, 
in full in the official reports, and they repay 
perusal) :— 

1. The following powers shall be added to 
the powers upon the local au- 
thority with respect to any public park 
or pleasure ground 


conferred 


(a) To provide, or contribute towards 
the expenses of any concert or other en- 
tertainment given in the park or ground; 

(b) to enclose, for the purpose of such 
concerts and entertainments, any part of 
the park or ground not exceeding one acre 
or one-tenth of the area of the park or 
ground, whichever is the greater, and 

(c) to charge for admission to any such 
entertainments provided by 
themselves, or to let the part of the park 
or ground so enclosed to any person for 
the purpose of providing the same, and to 
authorize that person to charge for ad- 
mission thereto. 


concerts Or 


2. Any part of the park . . enclosed. . 
for the purposes of bands of music may be 
used for concerts cr other entertain- 
ments. 

Now, the significance of these clauses will 
be manifest as nothing less than the em- 
powerment of local authorities to ‘‘ provide’’ 
dramatic entertainment out of public funds; 
and even if the intention of the framers of 
the Act stopped short of any such develop- 
ment, they were committing themselves to 
a real step in advance towards Parliamentary 
recognition of the Municipal Theatre. At 
the least, a faculty long overdue was being 
granted to authorities to undertake 


55 


local 


dramatic as well as musical entertainment 
for the people in the public parks. 

It would take too much space to follow 
the fortunes of the Bill through Committee, 
and through subsequent debates, both in the 
Lords and Commons. It must suffice to say 
that this part of the Bill met with an active 
and at times ill-informed opposition—ill-in- 
formed, certainly, in the case of the objec- 
tion urged by Lord Askwith who spoke 
against the clauses in question as an ‘ en- 
croachment upon the theatrical and variety 
artists’ profession ’’—as if any additional 
employment offered to theatre artists was 
not, from their point of view, an advantage 
from whatever source it might come ! 

The result of this opposition was that the 
Bill as finally passed contains a restriction 
to the effect that ‘‘ with respect to any con- 
cert or other enterainment provided by the 
local authority . . no stage play shall be 
performed . . . (and) no scenery, theatrical 
costumes or scenic or theatrical accessories 
shall be used.”’ 

I shall be glad to know, Sir, what are 
the views of the Drama League on this 
triumph of re-action ; and what steps, if any, 
were, or can be taken, to counteract what- 
ever interests have been at work to secure 
it. 

Yours, etc., 
GEORGE LIDGATE. 





(Continued from page 51.) 

‘“* Tess’? of the genius octogenarian 
Thomas Hardy and the poignant, almost 
tragic impersonation by Miss Gwen ffrangon 
Davies. I disagree with those who call 
‘* Tess’’ not a good play. Realizing that 
the master primordially wrote it for his 
simple Dorset folk who gave it first some 
years ago, it affects me in its archaic sim- 
plicity and in the ominous fate that hangs 
over Tess from her home-coming to the 
moment she saw red and killed her unbe- 
loved lover as Greek tragedy. The tech- 
nical construction of the play may be faulty, 
in parts naive, but its power is as puissant 
as its appeal is moving. 
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COPY of 


pedia of Costume and 


Planché’s Encyclo- 
Diction- 
ary of Dress,’’ a rare and valu- 

able work of reference, has now 
been secured for the Library, where it will 


be available for consultation by members. 


Other important additions to the critical 
side of the Library include :—‘* La Comédie 
Italienne,’’ by P. L. Duchartre; ‘‘ The 


Dance: an Historical Survey of Dancing 

in Europe,’’ by Cecil Sharp and H. P. Oppé; 

the New 
Dickinson ; 


American 
Sir 
absorbing 
volume memoirs, ‘‘ A Player Under 


’” 


“ Playwrights — of 
Theatre,’” by T. H. 


Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s 


and 


Three 
Reigns. 

Our thanks are due to all those who have 
so kindly presented books to the Library, 
including Mr. Gilbert Hudson, Major A. L. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Prynne, Mr. A. H. Hughes, Mr. Fraser, 
Mr. H. M. Paull and Mr. W. G. Fay. 

The Librarian wishes to appeal to all 
those who make use of the Library to pay 
far stricter attention to the rules regarding 
the return of books. It is essential to eifi- 
cient Library service that books should be 
returned to time and members will realize 
that a great deal of inconvenience and dis- 
appointment is caused if the regulations are 
disregarded. Those responsible for the bor- 
rowing of sets of plays are particularly urged 
to avoid any delay in returning them, as, in 
many cases, the sets are fully booked up 
during the coming winter months for read- 
At present, no system 
of fines exists and it is earnestly hoped that 
by the co-operation of all our readers it may 
not become necessary to institute one. 

VIOLET CLAYTON. 


ings on special dates. 


THE OXFORD EXHIBITION OF 
COMMUNITY THEATRE ART 


MERICAN visitors to Oxford dur- 
ing the Summer Meeting of the 
University Extension Movement, 
must have left with the impres- 


sion that the drama held as_ important 
a place in our own University life as 
it does in the States. Such an im- 


pression is not, perhaps, borne out by the 
facts; but at Oxford on this occasion drama 
certainly came into its own. The Examina- 
tion Schools were thronged during the first 
fortnight in August by an audience of over 
seven hundred people who listened daily to 
an admirably lectures 
(sometimes there were as many as four in 


selected series of 
one day) on many aspects and periods of 
dramatic history. Nor was the modern 
theatre neglected, and the educational use 
of drama in schools was ably dealt with by 
Miss Gilpin, Mr. Dawes, and other speakers 
well known to members of the Drama 
League. 

A considerable attraction was also found 
in the Exhibition of Community Theatre 
Art which the Extension Delegates had in- 
vited the League to organize during the 
period of the Conference. This exhibition, 





which was held at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, was opened by Sir Michael Sadler, 
and viewed by nearly a_ thousand 
visitors. 

Though, naturally, far from being ex- 
haustive, the exhibition gave due evidence 
of a high artistic endeavour throughout the 
Community Movement. One cannot par- 
ticularize, but the exhibits sent by the David 
Lewis Theatre, Liverpool; the Madder- 
market Theatre, Norwich; the Mary Ward 
Settlement Dramatic Art Centre; the Hud- 
dersfield Thespians, the Unnamed Society, 
Manchester, and Citizen House, Bath, were 
impressive, both by reason of their complete- 
ness and their excellence. <A _ series of lit 
models in the basement added materially to 
the interest of the exhibition. 

Finally, the thanks of the League are 
specially due to Miss Maude Scott, Mr. 
William Grimmond and Mr. Harold Ridge 
who assisted with the arrangement of the 
exhibition, and last but not least to Mr. 
Hutchinson, the Secretary of the Delegates, 


Was 


who smoothed our way in Oxford in so 
many ways both before and during the 
exhibition. 





NEWS FROM 


PHE GREEK PLAY SOCIETY 


By Herbert Farjeon. 


Everybody who has read anything about the 
Dionysian Iheatre knows that, in the fifth century 
| a the 
very different from the manner in which they are 
presented to-day. 


manner of presenting Greek plays was 


Quite apart from the matter of daylight perform- 
ances in the open air, there was this highly signifi- 
cant difference : that in the theatre of Aischylus and 
his immediate successors, the actors wore masks. 
There 
object aimed at being to strike, not a human, but 
a superhuman note. 


was no such thing as facial expression, the 


In order to achieve this superhuman effect, 
everything was done to make the figures appear 
larger than life-size Chests were padded, hands 
hidden in gauntlets, and inches added to the stature 
of the actors by means of high head-dresses and 
cothurni. 

This ‘resulted in a presentation which was, like 
the verse spoken, essentially sculptural in quality. 
Why modern producers have abandoned the old 
tradition and elected to work in wax rather than 
granite would take too long to explain within the 
limits of this article. 

The fact, stands that they have so 
elected, and that, in consequence, a new play-pro- 
ducing society The 


however 9 


Greek Play Society—has now 
been formed with the object of getting back to 
first principles as far as the limitations of modern 
theatres allow, just as there has lately been a 
return towards first principles in the presentation 
ol Shakespeare. 

Thus Greek Play 
Society, the actors will wear masks, and ail the 
parts will be 


, In the productions of the 


played by men. Those who attend 
production of the (Edipus Tyrannus 
(in Professor J. T. Sheppard’s translation) at the 
Seala Theatre on Sunday, November 8, will, it is 
anticipated, see 


the opening 


something as different from the 
Greek productions to which they are accustomed as 
the Wingéd Victory is different from an oil-painting 
by Alma-Tadema. 

This production—to — be 
at Colonus and The Frogs—is being undertaken by 
Mr. Robert Atkins, who has chosen his actors 
expressly for their voices. 


followed — by 


(Edipus 


Ihe Society is managed by a committee of five, 
consisting of Miss Sybil Thorndike, Mr. Robert 
Atkins, Professor Sheppard, Mr. Edward Marsh and 
myself. 

It is housed in the same offices as the Stage and 
Phoenix Societies, with which it hopes, before long, 
to rank. All who think of joining and would like 
full particulars should therefore apply to Mr. W. 
Matthew Norgate, Secretary, Greek Play Society, 
36 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


YORK EVERYMAN THEATRE. 

The York Everyman Theatre is opening its season 
on October 12 with Sutton Vane’s fantastic comedy, 
** Overture.”” The play is to be produced by Mr. 
J. R. Gregson, the Yorkshire playwright. This will 
be followed by ‘* The Duchess of Malfi,’? which will 
be produced by Mr. Nugent Monck in the Guildhall, 
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a thirteenth-century building, in which it will 


remembered — the 
** kveryman 


Everyman Pheatre produced 
and an Old Nativity play under the 
direction of Miss Edith Craig last ye: 

Mr. Nugent Monck is going trom Norwich to 
York specially for this production, and it will be a 
novelty for the city to have an Elizabethan play 
produced on true Elizabethan lines in such an 


r. 


appropriate setting. 

In December, ** The Mask and the Face,’’ the 
witty Italian comedy, which was played last year 
with immense success at the Criterion, is to be 
produced by Mr. J. R. Gre 
Theatre is “The Machine 
Wreckers,’’ by Ernst Toller, after Christmas, and 
a Morality play during Lent. 

This programme shows a wide and varied selec- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the funds for which 
the Everyman Theatre is appealing will be forth- 
coming. The first season, which has just been con- 
cluded, was immensely successful, and in faithfully 
adhering to such a high standard of the drama it 
is to be hoped that the Everyman Theatre will 
develop into a permanent institution with a home 
of its own. 


gson. The Everyman 


hoping to produce 





PAINSWICK PLAYERS. 

Two performances of ‘* A| Midsummer Night's 
Dream were given on July 23 in the garden of 
Painswick House. A woodland glade, with over- 
shadowing oak-boughs and undergrowth of hem- 
lock, formed an ideal setting, helping by its natural 
magic to strike the true note of the play. The 
bewildering of the would-be combatants by Puck 
in the mazes of the forest became not incredible, 
and the flitting elves i 


1 green and brown, with 
touches of gold, blended with the background almost 
to transparency. The native accents of Gloucester- 
shire added richness to the flavour of the mechanics’ 
comedy, and altogether the standard of production 
did not fall below that of previous years. The 
overture and incidental music introduced were taken 
from Purcell’s ** Fairy Queen.”’ 


NEWTON REPERTORY COMPANY. 

At the annual general meeting of the Newton 
Abbot Repertory Company, the hon. secretary 
(Miss E. H, Wheler) reported: ‘* Since the last 
meeting the Repertory Company has considerably 
increased its membership, which has risen from 70 
to 120. Of these, 34 are now on the list of acting 
members, 21 are reading members, and 64 are sup- 
porting members. The Company has also added 
considerably to its repertory of plays, having pro- 
duced 12 within the last eight months, thus bring- 
ing the total number in its repertory up to 18. 
\ number of very successful meetings have also 
been held in the Library Lecture Room, which 
since the last general meeting has been converted 
into ‘* The Little Theatre,’’ by the 
and curtains, the 


addition of stage 
whole cost of which has _ been 
defrayed by the generous subscriptions of members 
of the company. Ten dramatic readings have since 
taken place in the ‘* Little Theatre,’? includins 
** Arms and the Man,’’ by Bernard Shaw; ‘* The 
Game,” by H. Brighouse ; Alice, Sit-by-the-Fire,”’ 
by Sir James Barrie. At the last reading of the 
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session the President and Mr. W. R. 


Lipscomb, of 
the ‘* Players’ Press,’’ were present to advocate the 
founding ‘of a School of Drama in Devon, to en- 
courage which the President very kindly offered a 
prize for the best one-act play written by a member 
of the 
its own scenery and _ properties. 


company, which is gradually accumulating 


MRS. FRANK WORTHINGTON’S MATINEES. 
Mrs. Frank Worthington repeated her annual suc- 
cess in giving three charity matinées, this time of 
the “‘ Lost Duchess’? of Mr. Louis N. Parker, the 
house at each performance being ausverkauft. The 
good cause on the present occasion was the Peter and 
Wendy Homes (on behalf of which an _ eloquent 
appeal was made at half-time by Miss Gladys 
Cooper). Unlike many modern three-act plavs, the 
comedy suffered from a plethora of material, and, 
what was still more noteworthy, the third act was 
the most successful of the three. One cannot help 
feeling that the play would have gained considerably 
had the first and possibly the second act been taken 
more quickly. The cast was an unusually large one, 
and the casting itself was extraordinarily well done, 
ind reflects great credit on Mrs. Worthington. 

The principal réle of the Duchess was admirably 
sustained by Mrs. Worthington herself, who played 
with her usual verve and intelligence. As for the 
ompany as a whole, they none of them seemed 
afflicted by that tiresome inaudibility from which 
certain professionals and their audiences alike suffer, 
1or did they succumb to that other defect of the 
mateur, overacting. > B 


Ds 


REPERTORY AT STROUD. 

The Cotswold Players have just concluded a week 
of Repertory in Stroud. Hitherto the work of the 
Players has been mostly in the Gloucestershire vil- 
lages, with occasional shows in the larger towns. 
The addition of a Repertory week in the home town 
of Stroud has been a very interesting experiment. 

The programme consisted of two performances, 
each of four distinct entertainments, that is eight 
shows in all in the six days. The Players them- 
seleves provided six of these performances, and Mr. 
H. O. Barnett’s Cheltenham Company the other 
two. The Players did Galsworthy’s ‘* Silver Box,”’ 
produced by Mr. Daniel Roberts, who played Barth- 
wick. Then Shaw’s ‘* Candida,”’ produced by Mrs. 
Bailles, who played the name-part, and, 
lastly, a triple bill of rustic plays. These three 
lays were Arkell’s ‘* Columbine,’’ produced by 
Daniel Roberts ; Atkinson’s ** Face at the Window,” 
produced by the author, and a revival of ‘‘ The Woo- 
ng of Wundle,’’ with Mr. T. Hannam-Clark in his 
famous interpretation of the delightful Wundle. 

Mr. H. O. Barnett’s Cheltenham Company gave 
lramatized versions of Dickens, the scenes having 
een adapted and produced by Mr. Barnett, who 
played Micawber. 

The lot of Repertory in Stroud is about the same 
as elsewhere. In few places does this work get the 
support it should. Half-full houses just about covered 
the expenses. The general impression is, neverthe- 
ess, one of success. New friends have been made 
oth for the Cotswold Players and for the work 
t seek to do, and it is Felieved that better support 
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will be forthcoming for these Stroud Repertory 
weeks, which will in future be a twice yearly event. 


THE SUSSEX PLAYERS. 

On Saturday, May 2, the Sussex Players ended 
their season with a most excellent Triple Bill at the 
Ralli Hall, Hove. The programme commenced 
with a comedy called ‘‘ The Oak Settle,’’ by Harold 
Brighouse. Mr. Dempsey Stuart gave a good char- 
acter study as the old farmer, and Miss Elston was 
very amusing as his avaricious wife. The young 
married couple were attractively played by Mr. 
Herbert and Miss Baird, and the part of the van 
man was very well acted by Mr. Charteris. 

The next play was of a far more ambitious nature, 
and great praise is due to the Sussex Players for 
their success in Synge’s masterpiece ‘‘ Riders to 
the Sea.”’ The Irish atmosphere was obtained 
throughout, and the acting was of an extremely high 
level. Tne chief part, that of Maurya, was played 
by Miss Pickersgill, and once again this actress 
proved how valuable she is to the Society. She gave 
an inspired rendering of the old Irish woman, and 
it was largely her acting which called forth the 
tumultuous applause at the fall of the curtain. She 
was splendidly supported by Miss Morton and Miss 
Von der Heyde, as her two daughters, and by Mr. 
Seys Seed, as her son. Very wisely, the programme 
was arranged to end upon a lighter note. Harold 
Chapin’s brilliant comedy, ‘‘ Innocent and Anna- 
bel,”? evoked tremendous laughter, and the piece 
went with sparkle throughout. Mr. Herbert gave a 
wonderful impersonation of the volatile Achille; 
gestures, intonation, appearance, in everything he 
was completely and utterly French. Miss Morton 
was most excellent as the determined Annabel, and 
Miss Sweetland was charm personified as Mrs. 
Innocent. 

THE PIONEER DRAMATIC 
MANCHESTER. 

This group generally 
the latest production—a 
the standard in so far as presentation was con- 
cerned. The plays chosen were ‘‘ The New 
Decree,’’ by M. Cooper, ** The Witch,”’ by Margaret 
Macnamara, and ‘“ Snowed-up with a Duchess,” 
by C. H. Castell. The last is a very competent 
farce with just a hint of comedy, which was well 
brought out. ‘* The New Decree” is rather thin 
stuff and a little childish as regards both workman- 
ship and conception, but it had a fair chance with 
a well-drilled cast to give it a semblance of vitality. 
Miss Smith, as Wie-sing, and Miss Hilda Stringer, 
as Le-dong, cleverly magnified the few traces of 
character in the only parts that were not entirely 
devoid of it. 

The performance of ‘* The Witch ’’? was a proof 

the inspiring effect of good material. Each of 
the players discerned and _ presented in some 
measure the subtleties of the character assigned to 
her, and some did so very completely, notably Miss 
Watts as Miss Cramp. In fairness to those 
responsible it should be added that it was obvious 
that this play had been most carefully cast. 

The plays were produced by Miss Dorothy Crosse, 
and the properties were by Miss Cooper. 


CIRCLE, 


does work, and 


bill—maintained 


good 


triple 


of 
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STOCKPORT GARRICK SOCIETY. 


tv, one of the oldest of the pioneers, 
his vear. Commencing wit 
1901-2, it 


Ibsen, 


passed 
l 


Macter- 


Hauptmann, and sixteen years ago 


enice ** in 


to Shaw, Synge 


’ 


plays not previously performed in 


ventured on 
1911 


acknow- 


ars later he 


society 


viously produced, and from 
has been to mingle the 
of all nations 


\ltogether 


an avera 


with original 


167 productions have 
of nearly seven a 


ve 


ible productions ot 


De ith oe 


conference of the 


recent years include ** A 
(Evreinov), which was also played 
British Drama League 
«kport in 1922; ‘* Paolo and 
Phillips) the 
recently been on exhibition at 
House (Shaw), “ Le 
(Moliére), ** Prunella 

King Henry IV. 


layed in the 


Frances a 
(Stephen scenic designs for which have 
Oxford, ** Heartbreak 
Gentilhomme 

(Housman and 


Part 


Bourgeois 
Barker) and 
I,’’ which had not been 
district for nearly 30 years. Modern 
\llan Monkhouse, and 
some of those originally 


plays include Galsworthy, 
Maugham, while 


produced have 


Somerset 
ifterwards secured a_ wider public. 
‘“* T’Marsdens ”’ (J. R. 
received its initial 


For example, Gregson) 


performance at Stockport. 

Ihe society's activities include play-readings—last 
year Masefield’s ‘* The Faithful ’? and Monkhouse’s 
‘* The Conquering Hero 
ive iudiences a 


were read to apprecia- 
library, a magazine, a 
while most of the 
painted by 


junior section, and an orchestra, 


scenery is designed, constructed, and 
members. 
summer Garrick Hall has 


roof and stage 


During the past been 
enlarged, and the raised ; accommo- 
dation is now provided for an audience of over 400. 
\dmission to the performances is by invitation 
ticket, which any member of the public may obtain 
on application. a shilling, 
The 
policy of free admission has existed since 1905, and 
has now widely younger 
with similar aims. 


Seats are reserved for 


ind a collection is made to defray expenses. 


been adopted by societies 


SHOREDITCH 


The Shoreditch 


DRAMA SOCIETY. 
Drama Society will present 
Outward Bound,’’ by Sutton Vane, at the 
Shoreditch Town Hall on Saturday, October 17, at 
S p.m. The play will be preduced by Miss Eileen 
(;,rowse. 


Hon. 


from the 
Green, E.2. 


obtainable 
Bethnal 


Tickets are 
St. Hilda’s, 


secretary, 


WHITEFIELDS 
Whitefields 


on its 


GIRLS’ CLUB. 


Club is to be 
performance of 
Housman and H. 
given in June last. 
the atmosphere of the 
ind the 


Girls’ congratulated 
** Prunella,’’ by 
Granville-Barker, which was 
In spite of many difficulties 
play was well brought out, 
enthusiasm and keenness. 
Mr. Fred Pullin, che producer, is to be commended 
for his excellent work. 


Laurence 
showed 


cast 
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SHAFTESBURY. 
Wi ( lad to ecord the 


ra foundation of 
pertory Company otf Players at 


Shaftesbury, 
Drama League meeting addressed by 
ich early in September. In 
iddress Dr. Peach remarked 
friends had divided 
than by anytl i 
would see the in which 
must start with the real 
team pirit. ( personal aggrandisement of the 
1 would not do. But i 
all pull their weight. 


cours¢ ot 


more homes been 
amateur theatri 


Was realized 
they 


must set 


They 


a complex 


SOME ANNUAL REPORTS. 


is becoming an_ iner¢ fashion among the 


sx hools to 
a printed report on 


Producing Societies and Dramatic 
of the year, 
months’ 


la ver 
issue, at this time 


the previous twelve work. 


The Sali LG bel School, Manchester, for instance, 
send us an interesting and well-illustrated prospectus 
of their various classes for Day, Evening and Resi- 
dential Students. The 
National Ballet and Ballroom 
duction, Music and Rehearsal 
Training Course for Stage or Teaching. 


courses comprise Greek, 
Dancing, Voice Pro- 

and a full 
This pro- 
spectus will be sent on application to the Secretary, 
49 Lower Mosley Street, Manchester. 

The Pelytechnic, 307-311 Regent Street, London, 
has for some years now included a School of Speech- 
Training and Dramatic Art, under the able director- 
ship of Miss Louie Bagley. Well-known members 
of the Dramatic Profession visit the Schoo] at in- 
tervals for special rehearsals and productions, and 
held in all the 
special coaching for the 
University. 

From Hudderstield excellent 
the work of the Huddersfield Thespian. Between 
October, 1924, and June, 1925, eight plays have 
been produced, including ‘* Ambrodes and the Lion,” 
‘* Hobgon’s Choice, ‘* What Every Woman Knows,” 
*““R. U. R.,”’ and *f The Adding Machine.’’ Every 
play produced at Huddersfield has subsequently been 
performed at Brighouse, where there is no theatre. 
An enterprise which high measure of 
praise in that it was carried out at first at some 
sacrifice—a sacrifice which was ultimately rewarded 
by the fact that, as the report says, ** Our produc- 
tions at Brighouse are now increasing our bank 
balance. 


Classes, 


classes are usual subjects, including 


new diploma at London 


comes an report of 


deserves a 


Finally, the Sheffield Playgoers send us an annual 
record which also shows a steady progress in the 
fortunes of the Society. There have been 5 Lectures, 
14 Playreadings, 5 Productions, and 1 Social Gather- 
ing. \ slight deficit on the General Working 
\ccount has been more than met by profits accruing 
to the Dramatic Section—another proof of the 
soundness of the progressive policy of this culminable 
organization. The outstanding production of the 
year was, of course, ** Back to Methuselah,’’ given 
1 its entirety and under the general directorship of 
Miss Rashford. 

















Laura Smithson 


L.R.A.M., Elocution Double Diploma. 
Of the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ Shakespeare Co., and 
principal West End Theatres. Director of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival 
Summer School of Elocution 1913—1920, 
and of Folkestone Summer School of 

Drama, 1924. 


Recommended by: 


SIR F. R. BENSON 

MISS LILIAN BAYLIS 
MISS GLADYS COOPER 
MISS EDITH CRAIG 
LADY GOMME 

BEN GREET, ESQ. 
WILLIAM POEL, ESQ. 
MISS SYBIL THORNDIKE 


# 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
| VOICE PRODUCTION AND DRAMATIC 
TRAINING INCLUDES 
Breathing, Enunciation, Expression, Ges- 
ture, and English Phonetics. Stammering 


and other defects of speech corrected. 
Plays Produced. 


Address : 
102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8, 
and Gaiety Theatre, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Maida Vaie 3444 


xd 


NORTHERN CONNECTION 
Directed by 


Ivy Smithson 


Co-Director of Folkestone Summer School 

of Drama, 1924, who visits weekly Darling- 

ton, Middlesbro’, West Hartlepool, Stock- 

ton-on-Tees, and is the local representative 

of the London Poetry Society Examinations. 

Amateur Societies Advised and Plays 
Produced. 


Address : 
One Ropner Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Co. Durham. 





ST. PANGRAS PEOPLE'S THEATRE 


AND 
DRAMATIC ART CENTRE 
36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 (Tel. Mus. 346) 
Director and Producer: Miss MAUDE SCOTT. 


GALA PERFORMANCE 


and 


OPENING OF THE THEATRE. 
THE MAYOR of St Pancras on Oct. Ist 


Weekly performances, Thursdays 
and Saturdays throughout the 
season. List of Plays may be had 
on application. 
KEEN AMATEUR ACTORS ARE NEEDED 
for the Repertory Company. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN 

Elocution, Acting, Dancing, Fenc- 

ing, Play Production, etc. in con- 
nection with the above. 


Many opportunities for public appearance of 
students. 
Prospectus on application. 




















Costumes & Designs 


TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. 


TOM HESLEWOOD MRS. H. B. IRVING HUGH MILLER 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


Costumes for London and Provincial 
productions. 
Amateur Theatricals and Fancy 
Dress Balls. 


PLAYS DRESSED FROM STOCK 


Special terms and attention to members of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone :— — a 4432 Gerrard 





























my Studio Theatre 


SWANAGE 


Myths, Fantasies and Humoresques 


played in Mime and Dance 
to Voice and Virginals 


Costumed, Staged and Produced by Hilda 
Spencer Watson and Sung by Norman 
Notley 


Different Series of one week’s performances 


at intervals, and at 


Christmas, Easter, 


Whitsuntide, and during the Summer Season. 





PERFORMANCES GIVEN 
DURING THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER, 1924 


The Sign Post 

Out of the East 

The Early Morning 

The City 

The Birds 

T e Slave 

An Interrupted Aft-r- 
noon 

Spring's Herald 

Summer Paean 


OCTOBER, 1924 


The Sentimental Poet 
O Yes Very 

Amidst the Myrtles 
The Birdcatchers 
The Contest 

Petite Image de Bois 
Pan and Syrinx 


DECEMBER, 1924 : 


The Princess and the 
Swineherd 

Matilda Highbrow 
Speaketh 

Man Explains 

Morning Song 

Evening Hymna 

Walk Shepherdess, 
Walk 


Mary of the Rose 
Garden 
An Egyptian Allegory 


APRIL, 1925 


Colour 

The Blackbird 

No Matter 

The Scarecrow 

Three Moments in the 
day of Anita the 
Child 

Demeter 
and Persephone 


JUNE, 1925 
The Argonauts 
Demeter 
nd Persephone 


JULY, 1925 
The Argonauts 
Demeter 
and Persephone 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 
1925 


The Princess and the 
Swineberd 
and some Fantasies 


SHORTLY 


‘Plays of To-Day 


Two volumes, each containing 


FIVE FULL-LENGTH PLA 


per vol. 5/- net. 


(The two volumes are sold separately) 


FIRST VOLUME (448 pages), 5s. ne 
Elizabeth Baker’ 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN John Drinkwate 
JANE CLEGG St. John Ervine 
THE VoyseEy INHERITANCE H. Granville-Bag 
HiInDLE WAKES Stanley Houghte 


CHAINS 


SECOND VOLUME (388 pages), 5s. née 
PRUNELLA Laurence Housman @ 
H. Granville-Bark 
B. Macdonald Hasting 

John Masefield 
Allan Monkhouse 
Githa Sowerby 


THE New SIN 
POMPEY THE GREAT 
Mary BROOME 
RUTHERFORD & SON 


The two Volumes described above, whi 
it is hoped will be followed by others, com 
tain the most distinguished plays from f 
series of Modern Drama, published by Sig 
wick & Jackson, Ltd. History, traged 
comedy, fantasy, satire—all are represent 
in these volumes. 





‘* MESSRS. SIDGWICK & JACK} 
SON were one of the first British firms 
of publishers to believe that there was” 
a public who wished to read plays by 
contemporary dramatists. This belief) 
has been fully justified.’’—Nation, — 








EIGHTY-NINE THOUSA 


copies of the above ten Plays have beens 
in separate editions in this country ale 











SIDGWICK & JACKSON, 
44 Museum Street - London, W.C 
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